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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Mr. W. T. Wilson has just been appointed Professor 
of Veterinary Science to the Royal Agricultural 
College at Cirencester. The appointment is every 
way a good one and we shall be disappointed if it 
does not lead to some direct benefit to veterinary 
and agricultural science. Mr. Wilson possesses 
many advantages. ‘Trained by his father—the well- 
known practitioner at Berkhampstead—in a large 
and varied practice, he had also the invaluable oppor- 
tunity, as class assistant to Professor Crookshank, of 
being inducted into a thorough practical knowledge 
of Bacteriology, and the best methods of carrying 
out original pathological research. Recently he 
has extended his experience to blood stock, having, 
with Mr. Cooper Smith, had the somewhat rare op- 
portunity of seeing the practical breeding, rearing, 
and management of thoroughbred racing stock. 

At Cirencester Mr. Wilson will find well arranged 
laboratories and facilities for exact enquiry into 
physiological or pathological questions such as few 
other positions can afford. Of course we must 
hot be impatient. His first session will doubtless 
be fully occupied in mastering the details of his 
every-day work, but we shall look forward with 
Singuine expectations to the time when he will 
render valuable assistance in the elucidation of 
oblems equally interesting to agriculturists and 
Veterinarians, 
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nests; and of the danger of leaving to men, whose 
training is insufficient, the diagnosis of diseases in 
the lower animals. We would respectfully suggest 
to Mr. Hastings, M.P. the desirability of devoting a 
little time to the study of Professor Brown’s Report 
on Scarlet Fever and Eruptive Diseases of the Udders 
of Cows. He will then be in a better position to 
offer his “ own strong opinion ”’—providing he pos- 
sesses the necessary logical instinct and scientific 
knowledge to draw a correct inference. 


The question of Tuberculosis in animals and_ its 
effects upon their flesh as food for man is rapidly 
becoming a prominent one. Since the decision in 
the well-known Glasgow case the Sanitary Autheri- 
ties in other large towns have awakened to the 
danger of permitting the sale of diseased animals. 
Sheffield, Bolton, and Middlesborough have each 
condemned the carcases of animals which had 
suffered from tuberculosis. London, as usual, has 
done nothing. The Metropolis is not an ordinary 
community—it is 1 mere aggregation of human 
beings bound together by nothing more definite than 
a geographical position. Some day perhaps it will 
be given a local government able and willing to look 
after the weal of its inhabitants. Then the private 
slaughter-houses, in which at present any sort of 
animal may be killed in any way its owner chooses 
to adopt, independently of humanity, cleanliness, or 
health, will be done away with. The attempts to 
protect the public from the danger of Tuberculous 
disease have so far been well supported by the ve- 
terinary profession. In the Glasgow case we seemed 
in advance of the medical profession. and our lead- 
ing men still hold most advanced views as to the 
danger of consuming the flesh of tubercular animals. 
At Sheffield, we fear the veterinary surgeons are a 
little behind hand—at least so we should surmise 
from this extract from The Daily News of Thursday 
last— 

‘The Sheffield butchers affirm that tuberculosis, 
technically known as “grapes,” does not, in the 
primary stages of the disease, render the meat 
unfit for food. Such is, it seems, the dictum 
of veterinary surgeons. Hence it is natural that 
the butchers regard veterinary surgeons and 
‘ scientists” of their class as the proper persons 
in the last resort to decide in such a case.” 


We repudiate this entirely, and unhesitatingly 
assert that the majority of the profession is quite 
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opposed to the use as food of any portion of an 
animal suffering from tuberculosis. 
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~ GLINIGAL NOTES. 


A SKIN AFFECTION IN A COW. 
By W. Western, M.R.C.V.S. 


The following case may prove interesting. 

Subject.—A Jersey cow about four years old, with 
an enormous swelling in the vicinity of the umbili- 
cus, and skin eruptions on various parts of the body. 

Tho history of the case afforded little or no as- 
sistance, as all the attendant could say was “that 
she had been lying out at grass for a couple of 
mouths, and the affection had come on gradually.” 
Iler appetite was good, bowels regular, and tem- 
perature normal; in fact she seemed in perfect 
health, except the conditions above referred to. 
The nature of the swelling was evidently dropsical, 
which | tapped carefully and drew off by means of 
a milk sypion about a gallon and a half of serum, 
Qn the under surface of the enlargement the skin 
was excoriated, very much of the appearance of a 
gravel rash. The flies were very troublesome, and 
the poor thing was constantly kicking it. 

Concerning the other eruptions: there were 
several along the spine, and in fact there seemed 
every probability that the whole of the hair along 
the back would come off, and in the lumbar region 
there were places almost as large as cheeseplates. 
They were not vesicular, but merely as if the skin 
had been well scraped by a knife and coated with a 
evagulated accumulation of serum, ‘The places were 
of a dark red colour and showed no disposition to 
repair themselves, Along the spine in those por- 
tions where the hair was white there seemed to be 
a disposition to break out, the skin being very red, 

very much resembling red mange. here were 
several places (1 should say twenty in all) which 
after treatment healed only to break out again in 
fresin places. 

Coming to the treatment, I tapped (as I have be- 
fore stated) the swelling on the first two occasions 
of my visit and, all the fluid withdrawn, the swelling 
subsided slowly. I gave a purging drench and pre- 
seribed Tr. of Ferri Perch. and Liq. Arsenicalis 
twice daily. At the same time the sore places were 

sponged twice daily with a solution of Hydrarg Per- 
chlor. four grains to the ounce with a very mdeiiie 
quantity of Prussic Acid mixed with it to allay the 
irritation which was intense. 

After about a week the improvement was very 
marked, and after a fortnight | discontinued my 
Visits, lhe animal has now quite recovered, 

This is i somewhat peculiar case, and I wag cer- 
tainly at first inclined to look upon it in a very 
serious light, but I was pleased to see that improve- 
want ok place ov ely: "There ie pasty 

as previous to the swelling (un- 
der the body) and that irritation caused the pe Sane 
- kick, and the swelling consequent upon the blows. 
ca ae — s — omitted, viz : that 
es piano elf na ae similar, but 
ra er, : ame ing) exactly a year 
p . shouk like to know through the me- 
dium of your journal if these cases are at all common. 
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MECHANICAL AIDS TO DIAGNOSIs. 


By Wiii1am Hunting, F.R.C.V.S., London. 


The diagnosis of most of the diseases recognised 
and classified hy veterinary authorities is, I venture 
to say, fairly achieved by our practitioners. We 
observe closely and interpret acutely, but we have 
not yet arrived at the highest possibilities open to 
us. As far as our ordinary senses carry us we are 
tolerably exact, but we do not avail ourselves of all 
the aids that art has put at our command. The 
human practitioner has the advantage of subjective 
symptoms—the impressions and feelings detailed by 
the patient—to assist him. We have to rely en- 
tirely upon objective symptoms, and therefore we 
should all adopt every means available to extend 
our sphere of observation. 

To arrive at a correct diagnosis of any disease we 
have to recognise the significance of certain phe- 
nomena we call symptoms. We appreciate these 
symptoms through the medium of our five senses— 
we see, feel, smell, hear, and if need be, taste them. 
We may fail to correctly interpret these phenomena 
when they are definitely impressed upon our cere- 
brum through one or more of these gateways of 
knowledge. More frequently our diagnosis is in- 
efficient from the fact that our senses have not de- 
tected symptoms which were beyond their unaided 
reach, or because they have not clearly defined others 
upon which they were unable to act with pre 
cision. Here it is that art comes to our aid with 
appliances which extend the limits of the natu 
seuses, or enable them to be more directly applied. 
Even the most perfectly endowed natural sensé 
may be rendered more acute by mechanical aids. 

In the diagnosis of disease it is expedient that 
the very slightest modifications of structure 
function should be detected. Some of these chang® 
are so slight and some are so hidden by their position 
that no man can rely upon his unaided senses to 
arrive at a correct conclusion, in very many case 
involving his client’s properly and his own reputi- 
tion. It is of course possible to trust too — 
mechanical appliances. The more complex artic z 
are dangerous and misleading in the hands of me 
who do not understand them. The limits of thelr 
power, the exact significance of their indicate 
and the exaggeration or distortion of the = 
produced must be carefully kept in view ¥ 4 
estimating the results attained by their use. a 
of these precautions has been one great cause 0 to 
small amount of use made of mechanical +“ 
diagnosis in veterinary practice. They 47 th 
mechanical aids—they assist the man who posse 
training and intelligence enough to use me 
they do harm to the individual who ail 
they may be a substitute fur the active emp oy 
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of all his natural senses, and the most careful, logical 
estimation of the observations made. The same 
instruaent may be in one man’s hand a preten- 
tious toy that in another’s is a guage of scientific 
accuracy. : 

The use of instruments of precision may sometimes 
appear superfluous, and we do not hesitate to grant 
that some men with their ordinary senses will 
practically attain to as great exactness in diagnosis 
withont them as others do with them. Careful 
training of the senses gives a marvellous exactitude 
and precision. The sensitive finger of a careful 
old practitioner in recognising changes in the 
character of the pulse may be trusted to give him 
all the information of a sphygmographic record, but 
] must believe that a study of the pulse both with 
finger and sphygmograph would teach more rapidly 
and with greater precision all the information to 
be derived from circulatory disturbance as indicated 
in the arteries. 

The use of instruments as aids to diagnosis teaches 
exactness of observation and trains the senses to a 
higher power of observation. They should, then, 
be employed by all students and young practition- 
ers so as to beget a habit of correct observation, 
without which the practice of medicine becomes un- 
reliable and altogether too empirical. 

There are some good reasons why mechanical 
tlds to diagnosis have not been very widely adopted 
by veterinary practitioners. In many places where 
our patients are seen some appliances could not be 
used. Some artificial aids require perfect steadi- 
ness of the patient to render them applicable, and 


the belief that it was quite secondary to the dis- 
cussion. 

Probes. Amongst the very simplest mechanical 
aids are probes, with which we explore openings 
and passages amongst the tissues resulting from ac- 
cident or disease. We select probes or an unyield- 
ing or yielding nature according to the facility of 
passage afforded. Often we merely wish to deter- 
mine the depth. extent or direction of a passage 
sometimes however we also wish to find out whether 
some foreign agent has not been lodged amongst the 
tissues. In this case the material of which the probe 
is made is of importance. The presence of glass or 
metal buried in soft tissues is only readily distin- 
guished by hard steel probes. In the case of punc- 
tured wounds of the foot when the point of a nail 
may have passed through the horny coverings and 
remain lodged in the sensitive structures a soft 
probe is very useless. I have thought that the 
diagnosis of such cases might perhaps be assisted by 
the use of the magnet, but no opportunity has arisen 
for testing the notion. 

Sounds. Are merely metal probes introduced 
into natural passages or receptacles? ‘There are 
not many conditions in which they render us assist- 
ance in diagnosis. Cystic calculi in the lower 
animals are not often met with, but in some of these 
cases the use of a sound is necessary to arrive at an 
exact conclusion. Professor Axe, who has made 
these subjects a special study, points out that when 
symptoms arise suggestive of the presence of a cal- 
culus in the bladder a negative diagnosis can 
never be depended on unless the use of a sound has 
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been resorted to. 

Percussion and pressure ure often resorted to in 
our endeavours to detect changes in the body. Me- 
chanical aids are sometimes advisable. In the 
horse I do believe that percussion of the abdomen 
and thorax can be more exactly applied by the 
knuckles or fingers than by mechanical appliances. 
The sinuses of the head may perhaps give a more 
exact return to percussion applied with a small 
wooden or ivory hammer than by the fingers. ‘The 
foot gives better percussive indications to a hammer 
than to any other arrangement. 

The only organ to which we apply mechanical 
pressure as a means of diagnosis is the foot. The 
ordinary farrier’s pincers are used. The indication 
afforded—flinching—is simply evidence of pain, and 
we have to carefully estimate its value when seen. 
It is no uncommon thing to obtain no evidence of 
pain by the use of pincers and yet to have serious 
mischief in the foot. A bruised heel covered by a 
thick layer of horn may exist and show no sign 
under pressure till some of the superimposed horn 
be removed. In other cases we have a display of 
tenderness elicited by very slight pressure and yet 
no serious foot mischief in existence. 

Perhaps no more common error is seen in practice 
than that of cutting away the hoof to search for pus, 
which is supposed to be indicated by the flinching 
produced by pressure applied round the circum- 
ference of the hoof. 

Specula. In the larger domestic animals not 
much necessity exists for the employment of specula. 
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and as this cannot be over-estimated, so the ther- 


The natural openings are mostly large enough to 
mometer is secure of a leading place amongst aids 


admit of manual examination, and even the pas- 
sages in connection with them may be explored for 
some distance. In the smaller animals it is seldom 
a very exact diagnosis is required, but for the sake 
of good surgery we should never neglect to use all 
means at our disposal for correctly estimating the 
nature, position, and degree of all morbid changes. 

Oral specula are in daily use under the more 
common term of mouth-gags or balling irons. For 
most purposes, especially for examinations of short 
duration, they are satisfactory, but the instrument 
invented by Mr. Rogers is the only one which fixes 
the mouth firmly, and can, if necessary, be removed 
instantly. 

Nasal specula are, as far as I know, useless in the 
lower animal, The length of the passages and the 
position of the turbinated bones render it: preferable 
to resort to incision or even trephining as a means 
of diagnosis. 

Anal specula are sometimes of value as aids in 
the appl cation of remedies, but there are few cases 
in which they afford any information which may 
not be better obtained with the finger. 

Vaginal specula are sometimes useful in the bitch 
to assist in determining the extent of the disease, 
and so forming a more reliable diagnosis as to the 
probability of sterility existing. 

Pharyngeal or laryngeal specula for use in the 
lower animals I have no experience of. Mr. 
MeKenny of Dublin has I believe invented and used 
such instruments, 

Weights and Measures are seldom used in our 
practice, but there are cases in which they might 
be employed. The specific gravity of milk, urine, 
and other fluids is most important in some cases 
and may be arrived at with tolerable correctness by 
instruments easily obtained. 

The experienced eye may be relied upon to esti- 
mate alterations of size or form when only one side 
of the body is affected, but measurements of feet and 
limbs may be resorted to when exactness is specially 
required, Perhaps such measures are more adapted 
eh na sporees mg enquiry, Weighing animals is 

: possib e, and very few cases arise where any 
assistance to diagnose would be afforded if it were 
ing to have etatission of hetghe senna ee aatareat 
measturement—in roaring wily “ mene 40 Saath 

' in roaring for instance and the 
exact forms of feet in relation to disease might also 
afford some useful information. 7 

The Thermometer. 
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to diagnosis. In all febrile disorders the thermome- 
ter is a valuable recorder of the rise and progress of 
the disease, bnt as in all fevers there are local com. 
plications which are the cause of permanent mis- 
chief or even death we must be careful not to neglect 
other symptoms. The amount of pyrexia is not 
always indicative of the gravity of a disease, and 
therefore the indications of a thermometer are only 
to be accepted as a portioa—sometimes a small por- 
tion-—of the diagnosis. The thermometer frequently 
gives the earliest intimation of a relapse, and always 
shows approaching dissolution. 

In some cases the thermometer is very use- 
ful in assisting us to discriminate between a_ local 
disease and a febrile one. In catarrh affecting 
horses in a district where influenza has prevailed 
we derived assistance from the thermometer. In 
dogs also it enables us in the early stages of dis- 
temper to be more confident that we have the specific 
disease and not ordinary catarrh to deal with. 

Practically the thermometer reaches its highest 
value in assisting us to detect specific disease in the 
very earliest stage—in a stage in fact when no other 
indication is available. In a herd of cattle amongst 
which pleuro- pneumonia has appeared or when good 
grounds exist for suspecting it, the thermometer 
will show a rise of temperature before any other 
sign is apparent. Of course the instrument does 
not diagnose the disease. A rise of temperature 
may be due to many causes, but when it accords 
with a definite history and is supported by circum- 
stances pointing in one direction we may accept it 
as at least strong diagnostic evidence. A good deal 
might be said of the value of thermometric observa- 
tions in relation to other symptoms when carefully 
made throughout a case, but this would be entering 
more into the pathological than the diagnostic use 
of the instrument. 

Stethoscope. Why is it that this instrument '8 
regarded as essential in human practice whilst sel- 
dom employed in veterinary? Is it overvalued in 
the one or undervalued in the other; or is there 
something in our patients or their surroundings that 
accounts for the different estimate? I believe the 
human physician does not overvalue his stethoscope, 
and I believe the veterinarian is right in a 
it. The ordinary straight stethoscope is inapplicable 
to our patients. Animals will not stand still, * 
every moment displaces’ the instrument. Auscu 
tion ina stable is always difficult from the varie J 
of noises constantly being produced. Horses — 
ing, moving in the straw, eating, rattling rer 
rack-chains or logs produce a set of sounds W ; 
distract the attention and confuse the avo 
anyone attempting to listen to the chest. io 
of stethoscope gets over a number of these diflic abe 
—the binaural. With this instrument 0U ally 
sounds are not so noticeable, and if it does not yo 
magnify the chest sounds it certainly renders ne 
clearer and more distinctive. Its greater <> 
justly be expected to add to the value of boa” . 
tion. My experience is not yet sufficient r al 
detect many of the finer differences ° 
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sounds recognised by human practitioners, and 
probably only prolonged use of the instrument would 
enable any one to appreciate all its advantages. 

The stethoscope may assist us in examination of 
not only the heart and lungs. Possibly it might be 
of value in detecting changes in the larynx; it 
might also enable us to detect the sounds of the 
foetal heart which I have not been able to do with- 
out it, 

The Opthalmoscope. My experience of this in- 
strument is insufficient to warrant me in saying 
that it is not of much value to veterinarians. | 
have however found that horses do not keep their 
heads still so as to enable the amateur to see as 
much of the organ with the instrument as without 
it. We seldom have cases in which any practical 
utility is served by examination of the retina, and 
all the anterior structures can be seen well enough 
with the unassisted eye. It is just possible that 
rarely a cataract on the posterior surface of the lens 
or some opacity in that position might be made 
clear with the assistance of an ophthalmoscope which 
could not be detected without it. Without con- 
siderable practice the superficial parts of the eye 
can be seen better without the instrument. 

The Sphygmograph. One of our members, Mr. 
McGill, has invented and used an instrument of 
this sort on the horse. Whether he has obtained 
much assistance from it 2s in aid to diagnosis I am 
not aware. As a recorder of changes in the circu- 
latory system it is most valuable, but there are not 
many cases in which it teaches the practitioner more 
than he may learn by his finger on the pulse. Heart 
disease of a prominent kind is not common in our 
patients, or perhaps we might derive assistance in 
localizing the disease by the indications afforded on 
4 sphygmographic tracing. 

The Microscope. Kvery practitioner should be 
able to use a microscope up to a certain power. It 
isa useful acquisition if a man can prepare delicate 
— — manipulate the higher powers, but 
te boned able to employ with certainty the 
of the oe in deciding the nature of many 
a cae e causes of disease. Cases of skin disease 
ineniend paw positively diagnosed without a micro- 
da oe of hairs or scrapings from the 
ms a a We may guess correctly at their 
rarer € microscope affords in many cases 
to decide oe pang e nature. We may always hope 
ateh tab i — whether the case is contagious 
“wpe ties =e very practical step in diagnosis. 
Sen sean 7 a a microscope’of milk,blood and 
nature of pw = " assistance in determining the 
may be found in ¢ he ova of intestinal parasites 
tine oe % weal matter, and the structure ot 
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0 Ue og ttake bacteriological work. Most 
g4nism, and probably fail to find any specific or- 
sistance fros only very few would derive any as- 
erties om the discoveryof a bacillus which might 

Sut not be the cause of disease. The detection 


diseases in as much the work of an expert as the 
detection of chemical agents in cases of poisoning, 
and we can do better by close observation of clinical 
symptoms in diagnosing our cases than by fruitless 
attempts to demonstrate the actual cause. Prac- 
titioners should make use of the lower powers of 
the microscope, but only those who have had con- 
siderable experience of the instrument are capable 
of doing reliable work with anything more delicate 
than a quarter-inch objective. 

Electricity has supplied one or two aids to diag- 
nosis. The light generated by it may be used to 
illuminate passages or cavities, and so assist in de- 
tecting changes otherwise quite beyond our reach. 
It has also been applied in a very ingenious manner 
to detect the presence of bullets or splinters of metal 
buried in the tissues. which are evidenced by the 
production of sound in a telephone. 

In conclusion, I must offer an apology for this 
paper. Until I commenced it I had no idea I was 
unfitted to treat the subject properly. It was then 
too late to hand it over to another man, and so I have 
endeavoured to minimise the evil of my rashness by 
simply putting my remarks into a form which I 
hope may be suggestive enough to direct a discussion 
and elicit from those of you who understand the 
various appliances alluded to some information of 
practical use to the members, 


Mr. SHearuer, in opening the discussion, said he 
was placed somewhat at a disadvantage, as the pa- 
per was not forthcoming until yesterday morning, 
but on Saturday evening Mr. Hunting kindly gave 
him some verbal instructions as to what was likely 
to be in the paper. He found that Mr. Hunting 
apologised as he thought he was not the man to 
write such a paper, but if that was so, he (the 
speaker) was really in a worse position. He was 
afraid his remarks would not redound either to the 
credit of the Association or himself, but still he 
would go through with his task. Mr. Hunting be- 
gan by saying that the diagnosis of most of the 
diseases recognised and classified by veterinary 
authorities was fairly achieved by practitioners. 
In that he was perfectly correct, but he took it that 
in a paper of this kind indication should be given 
to further recognise and classify diseases which were 
not yet dealt with by veterinary authorities. That 
such diseases existed, that there were diseases classi- 
fied in one category that might well be divided, 
none of them would venture to deny. Influenza 
assumed a number of phases, and might be split up 
into two or more diseases, and in that he thought 
more aid should be obtained from the instruments 
which were now at their service. And if any good 
work was to be done in this direction the investi- 
gation would have to be systematic and continuous. 
With some of them this was difficult—because the 
time was not their own. Compared with the medi- 
cal profession, he thought the ability shown by the 
veterinary surgeon in diagnosing was somewhat 
superior—the former had in his favour subjective 
symptoms and greater simplicity of disease. The 
assertion of Mr. Hunting that whatever aids were 
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It was most necessary that the instruments should be 
of the simplest kind, that was from the ordinary 
practitioners point of view. He inferred from Mr. 
Hunting’s paper that he wished each one of them to 
take an instrument of some kind and push it as a 
hobby. That might not be possible. He thought 
it savoured too much of one’s ordinary work. He 
usually found that a hobby was something widely 
divergent from the ordinary routine of a man’s life. 
Mr. Broad’s hobby was photography, and it struck 
him that he could make it very useful to veterinary 
science. He hoped Mr. Broad would hear of his 
opinion, and by means of his photography advance 
their knowledge in certain points. Probes should 
be, as the essayist said, of the simplest kind, and it 
would be waste of time to say what could be done 
with them, With regard to percussion and pressure, 
he though that very rarely now in their profession 
was any instrument used for percussion, that was to 
say in diseases of the chest and heart. He was con- 
tent with his fingers himself. Mr. Hunting said 
that “ the only organ to which we apply mechanical 
pressure is the horse’s foot.” Te went on to say 
that it was possible for a bruised heel to exist and 
not show any sign under pressure, and afterwards 
added that it was a common error to cut away the 
hoof in search of pus. This seemed to be a contra- 
diction to the previous sentence that unless the horn 
was removed there would be no sign of pain. He 
took it that cach practitioner had his own particular 
way of proceeding with the examination of the foot. 
As to specula he had had no experience of the 
Rogers’ gag or balling iron, that Mr, Hunting spoke 
of. Ile thought the thermometer was one of the 
greatest aids they now had for approximating the 
condition of living animals. Te thought no practi- 
tioner should be without his thermometer. It had 
on luany occasions given him information of great 
value, Sometimes information of a most startling 
character was gained. Within the last few weeks 
he had noticed the highest temperature he had had 
for three or fou years, viz., 109, in a horse. He 
had had one with 111, but it died with a falling 
temperature. The disease was pulmonary apoplexy. 
he stethoscope Was a simple instrument, but he did 
hot think there was much reason for its application 

in veterinary practice. A physician would find it 
useful, as it would he objectionable to put his ear 
to the chest, particularly in the case o7 the opposite 
Still the stethoscope had its value in veterin- 
ary practice ; they could detect with it a small 
I ; { - beg ra. be — ~~ : he affected, 
rife a iting in not being 

able to differentiate in’ the < 
sounds described by human practitioners. Tle (the 
ged tagerg eat —— but he called to 
crepitation without began ; ere he had perfect 
‘; et ae se of the stethoscope. The 
os pig a — — a he would not admit 
scope, he had sed ‘it fi sg M0 - the ophthalmo- 
ae Seen or some time but never got 
much satisfaction from it. If they used their fa 
a oreo 2 ee oa would soon put 
rage sagen one side, If they used it at all. 
confirm the diagnosis, 


REX, 


‘as to sounds heard in the chest during the pr 
horse the number of | 


some suspicious fact in connection with the eye—that 
was the practical end of the ophthalmoscope at pres. 
ent ; what its future would be he was unable to say, 
With study much more could be learned with regard 
to the horse’seyes than they at present knew. There 
were conditions in the horse’s eyes which they 
scarcely realised as disease. They had seen the 
shine in a horse’s eye come and go again, and their 
unaided abilities could not discover how that could 
be, but he had no doubt from the character of the 
shine that it was due to nervousness on the part of 
the animal. He had no doubt that horses suffered 
from short sight and also from long sight. He had 
a horse in his possession now, an old hunter. If 
ridden at a fence he would jump a great deal too 
soon and a great deal too high. He knew of a sim- 
ilar horse in Berkshire. The horse hunted for six 
or seven years, but it jumped now just the same as the 
other he had described, and was not fit to follow the 
hounds, Ifa man studied sufficiently he could find 
out much in this connection. An ordinary veteri- 
nary surgeon could not do much, they wanted an 
army surgeon with plenty of horses to look after and 
plenty of time. In diagnosing the eye he had used 
a lighted candle with advantage. Often with 4 
contracted pupil they could not see much of the 
crystalline lens. The use of the candle resulted in 
a dilation of the pupil, and by that means they got 
a better view of the lens. As to the electric light 
there was no doubt as to its being a valuable aid. 
The aids were numerous and marked a great advance 
in electrical science. He was afraid he had said 
little that was to his credit, but he had referred to 
one or two points on which their opinions would be 
valuable. (Applause.) 
Mr. Roxnrnson said that to prevent waste of time 
he would offer a few desultory remarks up 
the subject. Some of the aids that could be stp: 
plied to them appeared almost incredible — They 
lately had a meeting in the West of Scotland and 
veterinary surgeon there explained a magnetit 
instrument for taking a foreign body from the heat 
of a cow, (laughter). Apart from that they hal 
many valuable aids to diagnosis. So far as he wi 
acquainted with it, the stethoscope was useful 
diseases of the heart. The diagnosis was mu 
easier with than without it. In the examination ® 
a dog’s entire chest the stethoscope was very useful 
and much better results were obtained than 
applying their ear to the chest—at least that ™ 
his experience. 
Mr. Swrrn said Mr, Sheather had raised a ques” 


ores’ 
a 


ence 





of certain diseases, and so far as his expe” the 
went he could fully bear him out. In regard to! $ 
horse, he had taken a deal of trouble in sever! yor 
and never heard the sounds described in the! ni 
books. As to the stethoscope he thought he re 
manage better by putting his ear to the ail 
animal. The suggestion why the human 7+ ting 
used it was undoubtedly a right one. Mr. i rs 
had not mentioned in his paper the eae In 
ordinary mirror in place of the electric 5 





or elucidate | he constantly used it. 


strils 
the examination of the teeth, the mouth and no cf 
The ophthalmoscop* 
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condemned and for very good reasons. He thought 
they had to limit its use entirely to the examination 
of cataract. 

Mr. Rurnerrorp said it seemed to him that 
probably the thermometer gave them most room for 
discussion. He used it himself almost every day. 
He must draw the attention of the Society toa state- 
ment of Mr. Hunting’s which to a large extent was 
misleading, judging from his own experience. At 
Birminghan when he (the speaker) spoke about the 
thermometer he pointed out that it was not always 
to be relied on as giving evidence of the presence of 
disease. Mr. Hunting said in his paper “ our senses 
however cannot compete with the thermometer, 
which will indicate a rise of temperature accompanied 
by no other visible change in the animal.” His 
(the speaker’s) experience was the converse of that. 
A disease had been known to exist before the ther- 
mometer indicated it. Going on Mr. Hunting said 
“Practically the thermometer reaches its highest 
value in assisting us to detect specific disease in the 
very earliest stage—in a stage in fact when no other 
indication is available.”” He denied that as plainly 
asamancoulddo. It could not be relied on. If 
laid down as a rule it would fail. He had in his 
recollection numberless instances where it did not 
indicate the presence of disease. Two instances in 
| point. A stall-fed animal indicated normal tempera- 

ture two days running, on the third day the 
temperature suddenly rose to 105. When slaughtered 
only a portion of one lung was left. Lately they 
had an importation of 35 animals, all more or less 
diseased, into Edinburgh. ‘I'he animals were 
followed up to the different places where they had 
gone. One got amongst a herd that he was in- 
timately acquainted with. He examined the animal 
onthe Friday and thought he could detect some- 
thing, there was a slight rise of temperature to 103. 
A day passed and she was placed in a loose box. In 





six hours the temperature fell to normal. The next 
morning she was slaughtered and then it was found | 
she had pleuro-pneumonia, 
neta rare said it seemed te him that Mr. 
Birmin nage somewhat changed his opinion as at 
relied ~ ee the thermometer was to be 
ae indicating development of disease. 
sah wet Peace dt have just said so, but it | 
register lises . supposed that because it does not 
, 1 “isease that no disease is present. 





Mr Hires 
Bath said so far as he could see Mr. | 
eriord appeared to be confounding a case of | 


chronic disease w; 
“aronie disease with one of acute. He should take | 
it that the eo | 


able time from 


: pleuro-pneumonia, and had_ the 
‘ ermometer bee} . 


indicated. He ie first it would have been | 
ter and wag thenkt +" _ relied on the thermome- | 
€Xperience of a ther - ne oe had done 80. His | 
Or cow or rs crmometer was this, that if a horse 
it would show J = overtaken with acute disease 
@ somewhat edo - temperature and probably 
lsease the Pista e one. Tn cases of acute | 

meter was strictly reliable. mI 


Was one 


auc i 23 . 
pol 1 to diagnosis for which he had great 
to be grateful 7 
Mr. Encar said he | 


w had been suffering for a consider- |’ 


ford’s remark as to the thermometer. He remem- 
bered outbreaks of pleuro-pneumonia in two herds. 
He took the temperature of the whole of them be- 
fore they were slaughtered. ‘T'wenty-five were 
affected with pleuro-pneumonia, and several of 
these animals if he had gone by physical examina- 
tion alone would have passed as sound. Therefore 
they must be guarded in their observations on the 
thermometer alone, and yet he never treated a case 
without it and never undervalued the thermometer. 

Mr. Smiru referring to crepitation said it was al- 
ways to be observed in a cow. As to the Stetho- 
scope, he could do better with his unassisted ear. 

Mr. Hunrine said he had been trying to make 
up his mind why there was so little discussion on 
his paper, and he had not quite succeeded in doing 
so. First of all he thought it possible that every 
member thought that every other member knew so 
much about it that there was no necessity to speak, 
and considering again he thought perhaps that no- 
body knew anything about it. He need not trouble 
them very long about the probes, nobody seemed to 
care about them, and he need uot. Now about the 
invonsistent expression of his. He always resented a 
charge of inconsistency. ‘There was no inconsistency 
in his words because they referred to treatment for 
two very different purposes. There seemed to be 
very little difference of opinion with regard to the 
thermometer. He thought Mr. Rutherford’s remarks 
amounted only to this—that in some cases 
the senses indicated disease without the use of the 
thermometer. A good job too! They did not want 
a thermometer when they could diagnose without it. 
He guarded himself by saying that the thermometer 
was not to be taken by itself—they wanted brains 
to explain what a rise in temperature meant, and of 
course did not say disease could not exist unless 
shown by a thermometer. With regard to the 
Stethoscope he was amused with the reason given by 
some members why human practitioners use it. 
Fancy a doctor modest! (Laughter.) Fron his 
small experience he had certainly got sounds louder 
and clearer with it. He was inclined to believe in 
it still although experts were against him. He 
agreed with Mr. Smith as tothe use of a mirror 
in examining passages, '‘I'hat seemed to be the end 
of his notes, and he thanked them for not having 
lost their tempers over his paper. (Applause.) - 

The Prestpenr moved a cordial vote of thanks to 
Mr. Hunting and Mr. Sheather, which was heartily 
carried. ; 
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CONTAGIOUS DISEASES IN ANIMALS. 


Reported in Great Britain and Ireland during the 
week ended September 14th, 1889. 





Pleuro-pneumonia.—Only 4 fresh outbreaks of 


this disease were reported in Great Britain during 
IDGAR said he wi the week, 1 of them in the West Riding of York- 
~~ Saic-he wished to endorse Mr. Ruther- | shire, 2 in Ayrshire, and 1 in Forfarshire. ‘There 
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were 31 cattle found affected, 2 of which were in 
the West Riding, all the others were in Scotland. 
The number of healthy cattle slaughtered because 
they had been exposed to the risk of infection was 
179, of which 38 were in England and 141 in 
Scotland. In Ireland there was 1 fresh outbreak 
in the South Dublin Union; 4 were attacked and 27 
which had been exposed to infection were slaugh- 
tered, 

Authraz.—In great Britain 3 fresh outbreaks of 
this disease were reported, 2 in Yorkshire (W.R.), 
and | in Wigtonshire: 3 animals were attacked and 
died, exclusive of 55 deer in Ickworth Park, 16 of 
which died and 37 were killed. In Ireland there 
was | outbreak of anthrax at Naas, in Co. Kildare, 4 
animals were attacked, all of which died. 

Swine-Fever. —Of this disease 94 outbreaks were 
reported in the week, 453 swine were attacked, 147 
diseased swine were killed, 217 died, 46 recovered, 
and 396 remained alive at the end of the week. In 
Ireland there were 6 outbreaks of swine-fever and 24 
pigs attacked, 

Glanders and Farey.—In London 6 fresh  out- 
breaks of glanders were reported and 10 horses at- 
tacked; | horse was affected with this disease in 
Lanarkshire, but other parts of Great Britain were 
free. 

Of farey ¥ outbreaks were reported, 2 in Essex and 
7 in London, 18 horses were attacked, 2 in Essex 
and 16 in London, No case of either glanders or 
farcy occurred in lreland during the week. 

Rabies.—In England 9 cases of rabies were re- 
ported, 8 in dogs, in the counties of Surrey, Sussex 
(Mast), Sussex (West), and York (W.R.), and 1 
horse inthe West Riding was affected. In Ireland 
8 cases were reported, 5 in dogs, 2 in cattle, and 1 
in a donkey. 


REVIEW. 


Physiology of the Domestic Animals, by R. Meade 
Smith: I. A, Davis, London, 1889, 


Starting with the definition that * physiology 
treats of the functions or actions of living beings,” 
the author briefly outlines its various divisions ond 
concisely enumerates the characteristics of a living 
(or organised) as opposed to an unorganised body, 
though in this, as in the distinetion between plants 
and animals, there seems some degree of straining 
after sharply defined limits which can scarcely be 
said to exist. i 

As the unit of the hysicist is an ato uni 
the biologist is a cell and to the henge 
cell and the consideration of its properties 
and modifications, and to the three modes in which 
by combining with its fellows it forms tissues 
(viz., formation of layers, union of cells, and ex- 
cretions by cells) attention is first paid The 
origin of cells is introduced by an onemsinatton 
of their modes — of multiplication and th 
old idea that increase took place primarily by sim le 
division (fission) of the nucleus is shown to be . 


origin 





correct. it having been found on closer examination 
that division is preceded by a determinate and com. 
plicated series of changes in the arrangement of the 
nuclear fibrils (karyokenesis). The possibility of 
organic forms of life (cells) originating “by the 
aggregation of particles in a previously existing 
homogeneous fluid” (which presumably would con. 
tain in solution all the inorganic substances necessary 
for their production) is discussed and the conclusion 
stated in the physiological dictum “omnis cellula e 
cellula.’? Whether this view will receive the support 
of those persons who have endeavoured to carry the 
doctrine of evolution to its logical conclusion and 
sought to explain the mode of origin of life (apart 
from miraculous interference) remains an open 
question, but certainly we have no positive evidence 
to controvert it. 

Section 11.—Cellular Physics is most attractive, 
not only because of its novelty but also on account 
of the writer’s thorough knowledge of the subject, and 
happy selection of examples. It comprises the 
physical properties (1st) of cells and (2nd) of tissues 
and (3rd) the mechanical movements in cells. The 
portion dealing with osmosis should be carefully 
read. 

Section III. opens with “the chemical con- 
stituents of cells.” These are placed firstly under 
two heads—organic and inorganic. The organic are 
again divided into Nitrogenous and Non-nitrogenous, 
the latter comprising carbo-hydrates and hydro- 
carbons. A very thorough description of the modes 
of preparation, tests for, and properties of the chief 
substances included in the above classification is 
succeeded by “the chemical processes in cells,” which 
concludes Part I. of the volume. 

Part II.—Special Physiology. Book I. The 
nutritive functions. Food stuffs are first noticed, 
copious records of analyses and the lessons to be de- 
duced from them are given. It has been found by 
Ellenberger and Hoffmeister that oats contain # 
least three ferments—an amylolitic, a proteolytic and 
a lactic acid ferment, and by the action of wate 
alone, at the body temperature, 2 per cent. of sugar. 
0-5 per cent. soluble proteids, and 0-1 per cent of 
lactic acid were produced in three hours, while in 
six hours one per cent of soluble proteids was formed 
and in seven 0-2 per cent of lactic acid. The 
practical application is, that as these ferments 4 
destroyed by boiling water, “in disturbances of 
digestion as occurring in domestic animals the ad- 
ministration of vegetable food in a, raw state 18 
preferable to its use after boiling.” and the above 
property of oats also explains their high degree ° 
digestibility. 

The proportion which should exist between pr 
teids and fat formers in an ideal diet is descan'? 
upon, and the general law laid down that the 
herbivora should receive not “ more than eight > 
less than four parts of non-nitrogenous matter 3 
one of proteid, and not less than two parts of prote! 
to one of fat.” call 

Section II. on digestion is fairly illustrative ® 
the author’s thoroughness throughout. The ine 
ary canal first receives consideration, and beginn'® 
with the simplest illustration--a mere depressio” 
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the surface, as in the amceba—the gradual growth 


(or sea mat) earth-worm, oyster, snail, fish and bird 
until in the digestive tract of the mammal it finds its 
highest and most perfect expression. I may here 
remark that an exactly parallel course of treatment 
has been adopted in the various parts of the work 
dealing with the circulation, respiration, the nervous 
system, etc. The method in which organs and 
functions adapt themselves to circumstances receives 
a curious illustration in the case of the alimentary 
canal of the domestic hog, which is greater than 
that of his wild brother—a result purely of his closer 
confinement to a vegetable diet. The capacity of 
the cecum is in direct proportion to the volume of 
food consumed, and in inverse proportion to the size 
of the stomach and to the complexity of the appara- 
tus of gastric digestion, while this latter is in in- 
verse proportion to the capacity of the intestine—as 
awhole. These and many other points of interest 
are set forth in tables which show the relation be- 
tween the lengths of different portions of the 
intestine and that of the body, between the capacities 
of the stomach and intestine,and between the extent 
of the gastro-intestinal mucous membrane and that of 
the skin, in most of the domesticated animals. 

An interesting chapter on the modes of prehension 
of food in different animals is followed by one on 
mastication in which is discussed the various types 
of teeth and their uses, and the herbivora are divided 
into three classes characterised by different styles of 
mastication—these are (1) Rodents, with a back and 
forward motion of the jaw, (2) Ruminants with a 
rotary motion, and (8) solipeds and pachydermata 
with a combination of both movements. In rumin- 
ants and solipeds lateral movement of the jaw takes 
place in one direction only for considerable lengths 
of time, thus, if when chewing the jaw first moves 
from a central position towards the right it will con- 
tinue this right lateral deviation for a considerable 
period, say half an hour, after which the reverse 
movement takes place. The camel is, however, an 
exception to this rule. The illustrations in general 
are excellent (though in some cases of the diagram- 
aa those of the teeth of the horse 

sticated animals at various ages are an 

rag ae The former have been engraved from 
Mag horses and mares indifferently, and 
ie ane = many cases from dried specimens, 
the ah ese plates are by no mears in keeping with 
oi a strictly accurate character of the work, 
me — se : = mouth” follows mastication 
their sacha | ry with the salivary glands and 
ing the a , t corrects the old ideas concern- 
wd ads — ptyalin and for the theory that 
tioees te oe d re erted into dextrin and then into 

The etc cr a — complicated process. 
sidered in detail the” ; ai een: —* sien 
depends are discy nes pm on which secretion 
in the glands wr d, and the histological changes 
noted. « before, during, and after secretion 

- “Deglutition” leads to “ Rumination.” 
Ss Sena the oil sclhatiom te de emo 
rumen, which ar cell collections in the camel’s 
© capable of accommodating nearly 








































































































































































































in complexity is traced through the hydrozoa, flustra 





nervous mechanism of rumination carefully ex- 
plained. 

The author’s conclusions on the much vexed 
question of why the horse vomits with such difficulty 
are interesting. He considers it due (1) to the 
distance between the stomach and abdominal walls ; 
(2) to the length of the cesophagns between the 
diaphragm and stomach; (3) to the nearness of the 
cesophageal opening to the pylorus; (4) to the 
strong cardiac sphincter; (5) to the oblique direction 
of the esophagus through the diaphragm, to its ob- 
struction by mucous membrane and to the large size 
and generally patulous condition of the pylorus. 

The physiologically happy accident which oc- 
curred to Alexis St. Martin not only enabled Dr. 
Beaumont to lay the foundation of our knowledge 
of gastric digestion, but also suggested to Blondlot, 
and afterwards to Bernard, methods of establishing 
gastric fistule in the lower animals, which have 
greatly amplified and extended that knowledge. As 
is well known gastric juice contains three chief con- 
stituents, (a) Pepsin, (b) Hydrochloric acid, and (c) 
Milk curdling ferment. 

This last is so active that one part by weight is 
capable of coagulating from 400.000 to 800,000 
parts of casein. It has been definitely settled that 
the free acid of gastric juice is H1’l, and various 
proofs of this are given. With one, however, I am 
unable to agree: “The addition of gastric juice to 
starch mucilage containing iodide of potassium will 
develope the blue iodide of starch by liberating the 
iodine from the potassium,” page 349. 

If H1’l be added to a solution of iodide of potas- 
sium, hydriodic acid and not free iodine is liberated, 
and this acid is incapable of producing any colora- 
tion with starch. The production of a blue color 
under the circumstances of the experiment described, 
cannot therefore be regarded as indicative of the 
presence of hydrochloric acid. 

In tne herbivora the conversion of starch into 
sugar (a process began in the mouth) continues for 
from two to four hours after the food has been 
swallowed. During this time the fundus may be 
digesting proteids while the starch conversion 
(which is accompanied by formation of lactic acid) 
goes on in the left portion of the stomach, but as the 
proportion of hydrochloric acid increases starch con- 
version ceases, and the action on proteids begins. 
Goldsmidt has found that in the horse the digestion 
of starch is aided by amylolytic ferments derived 
from the air, which are mixed with the saliva in the 
mouth, and which rapidly develop in the oral 
mucus. 
In feeding, the administration of oats, which re- 
quire prolonged gastric digestion, should always be 
preceded by that vf hay, which is more rapidly dis- 
posed of, and this again by water. If this order be 
departed from, the hay or water forces the oats into 
the intestine in a partially digested condition, and 
not only is there a loss of nutritive material, but 
serious intestinal disorders are apt to follow a con- 
tinuance of the practice. 

J. A. D. 


To be continued. 
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EXTRACTS. 


A CASE OF CRUELTY, 

Stephen Gibbs, veterinary surgeon, of Herne Bay, 
and Thomas Wright, veterinary surgeon, of Canter- 
bury, were summoned for cruelly illtreating a grey 
gelding at Herne Bay. 

Mr. K. F.Colam appeared to prosecute. Mr. R. 
M. Mercer appeared for Wright, and Mr. J. Plum- 
mer for Gibbs. 

Mr, Colam said that on the 5th August, a horse 
belonging to Mr. W. Collard, received a severe in- 
jury by tumbling inte a hole in the road. Mr. Col- 
lard was anxious to have the horse killed, but Gibbs 
said he would bring it round. The horse was put 
in slings, and was so kept for three weeks without 
being attended to. There was a large wound where 
it rested upon the sling, large enough to put his 
head in, and there were several other wounds. The 
animal had rubbed its wounds against the wood and 
iron rings, which were covered in blood and matter. 
The defendant Wright was sent down to see the 
Gibbs said he was in charge of it, and was 
acting under the instructions of Wright. Wright 
said he was not responsible for the horse. The one 
blamed the other, and consequently both were sum- 
moned. He did not say that they intentionally 
neglected to attend the animal, They were guilty 
of an act of omission which caused the animal un- 
necessary torture. If a horse was to be slung it 
should be slung properly, and dressed in a proper 
manner, 

D.C, Kirby deposed that on the 20th August he 
went to Mr, Collard’s stable at Herne Bay. He saw 
the horse slung up by pieces of sacking. On the 
near side of the chest there was a wound about 
eight inches across. ‘There was another on the 
chest about nine or ten inches long. The slings 
seemed to be embedded in the flesh. Matter was 
continually running and dripping on to the straw 
from the wounds. 

William Collard deposed that he owned the 
animal, On Sunday night. the 4th, it fell down 
and broke it knees. He called in Mr. Gibbs. Wit- 
ness said “Don’t you think it ought to be killed,” 
and he said he thought he would bring it round. 
The animal was slung and attended to by Gibbs 
who came sometimes twice a day. It remained in 

the slings until the 25th when witness complained. 
After the constable had been Gibbs came and took 
the slings down, He said “ He’s all right now he’s 
on his legs, and T think we should work him round.” 
Mr. Crowhurst came from Canterbu-y the same day, 
— a uetions the animal was killed 

*y Mr. Mercer: The accident took place on the 
4th August. He called in Mr, Gibbs himself. He 
did notcall in Mr, Wright. Witness applied to Mr. 
Furley for an action against the Local Board in re- 
—* the injury to the horse. Mr. Furley sent 

1 ight down to ascertain the extent of the damage. 
bs right did “s to his knowiedge give any instruc- 
in tote oatnent of the anna: "When 

ght came to him he said, “ Well, if it was my 
case 1 would have the horse killed at once.” 


horse, 


. 





——__ 


Inspector Alexander deposed that he saw the 
animal on the 26th. it was then out of the slings, 
The large wound was one inch deep and eight inches 
across each way. It was a circular wound. Wit. 
ness saw the slings and the iron rings containing 
blood and matter which were wet. Part of the 
sling was missing. Gibbs said he saw there was 
matter on it and it was on the dung heap. Witness 
telegraphed for Mr. Crowhurst and called in Mr, 
Sherrard He also telegraphed for Professor Prit. 
chard. 

Mr. J. Crowhurst, M.R.C.V.S., deposed that he 
saw the horse He sent a certificate describing the 
wound and stating that it was the worst case of 
cruelty that had ever come before his notice. The 
wound was l#in. deep. Matter was constantly 
dripping. There was some other wounds. The 
large wound had been in existence about ten days. 
It was caused by the pressure of the slings. A 
horse suffering from broken knees of that kind 
should have been destroyed. The slings were most 
improperly put up. There was a most offensive 
smell of decayed animal matter. 

Professor Pritchard and Mr. Sherrard, M.R.C.V.S, 
gave evidence of a similar character to above. 

The summons against Wright was dismissed. 

Mr. Plummer said his client was under the im- 
pression that he was conducting the case in a proper 
manner. Although he had not done it rightly it 
was not a case of deliberate cruelty. He submitted 
that his client had acted to the best of his judgment 
and was under the impression that he would pull the 
horse round. 

The Chairman said the Bench considered it a very 
bad case. The penalty to be inflicted was the 
largest the law allowed. He would be fined £6 and 
£5 9s. 6d. costs; in default one month’s hard labour. 
—The Canterbury Press, 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Sudden Death of a Veterinary Surgeon. 

On Thursday afternoon, 19th inst., Dr. Gilbertso. 
coroner, held an inquest in the Town Hall, touching 
the death of Mr. George Ellison, jun., veterinaly 
surgeon, of Chorley, who was found dead in bed 
Wednesday afternoon. When the sad and awfully 
sudden event became known, general sympathy “ 
felt throughout the town for the deceased’s family. 

Robert Gordon Anderson, 7 Cleveland Street 
stated that deceased was his brother-in-law, ™ 
resided with his father at 12 St. Thomas's Row 
Deceased was 28 years of age, and his general hea * 
was good. Deceased about three years ag° “ 
severe accident, by which he lost a considers “ 
quantity of blood, and also since had suffered , oa 
from nose bleeding. Deceased told witness a0? ‘ 
nine days ago that he had been up frequently dun 
the night attending to his professional duties, 
he did not say that it had affected his healtb. bait 
first heard there was something the matter #" : 
half-past five o’clock, when he met the servant, 
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told him that they had found George dying. Witness 
went upstairs and saw deceased, whom he tried to 
resuscitate, not thinking he was dead. Deceased’s 
appearance was calm and composed, and there was 
not the slightest appearance of his having struggled. 
He had all his clothes on except his coat, and 
seemed to have been resting on the edge of the bed, 
and to have swooned over, and the bed did not 
appear to have been disturbed as if slept in. Dr. 
Junks, locum tenens to Dr. Harris, told witness that 
death seemed to have resulted from syncope.—Hilen 
Woods deposed that she was a servant employed by 
deceased’s father, and had been in the service nine 
years. On Wednesday deceased was out on his usual 
professional visits, returning home about two o’clock. 
He had a dinner of meat and potatoes. and then 
went upstairs to lie down on his bed. Witness 
heard nothing further until at half-past five she went 
to call him to tea. She found him laid as described 
by the previous witness, whom she went to fetch. 
There were no sigus of his having vomited. In 
reply toa juror, the Coroner said he did not think 
a post-mortem examination was necessary. It was 
evident that deceased had died from natural causes 
from some affection of the heart.—The jury returned 
a verdict that deceased’s death was due to natural 
causes.—Chorley Standard. 


Soluble Bottles. 

At the British Pharmaceutical Conference Mr. 
Richard Reynolds endeavoured to answer the 
question, ‘Are glass bottles soluble?” He proved 
that they are: even water seems to affect them, 
while alkalies and acids have a more pronounced 
effect. Dr. Thresh made a valuable addition to the 
communication, his remarks on rain water showing 
that that mild liquid is acid in reaction, and becomes 
neutral or alkaline in glass bottles, owing to its de- 
composing action on the alkaline silicates of the 
glass. It should also be noted that English-made 
bottles were generally agreed to be worse than 
foreign ones, because they contain lead. It must 
not be supposed, however, that the subject is entirely 
new to pharmacy. Even the Pharmacopceia, reviled 
as it is, directs lime water to be kept in bottles free 
from lead ; and chemical literature contains several 


on to points which were discussed on Tues- 
ay. 


Alleged Seeret Hydrophobia Cure. 
a cure for hydrophobia is alleged to have 
“" — ered in Lancashire. The chief constable 
ia = has found the remedy in the possession 

em amily at Colne, and he last week sent the 
Couneil © Swemenieaiinn to the Clerk of the Privy 
Faget Agricultural Department :—“I desire to 
schde on attention to a remarkable cure for hydro- 
the oa doe has come under my notice here. On 
itten i ‘a last year several young children were 

mistakeabl - borough by a dog which was un- 
undergo th, suffering from rabies. I sent them to 
all i apr of this cure, and they have 
ites Aa ectly cured. It is no new discovery 

m™ Deen practised with unvarying success for 





over 130 years. Since 1852 there have been 498 
persons treated, and not a single failure is recorded. 
This, 1 think, is ample proof of the genuineness of 
the cure. The medicine is not only applicable for 
human beings, but also for animals. A quantity of 
the medicine is now in my possession.” Since then 
several letters have been received from the Council 
asking for further particulars, and there is every 
likelihood that experiments will be made at once by 
the professional officers connected with the depart- 
ment.—Chemist & Drnggist. 





A Pleasant Animal on which to travel over 
Mountain Trail. 

The Mexican mule is a sort of a cross between a 
mountain goat and a flying squirrel, with the dis- 
tinct difference that its surplus electricity flows off 
from the negative pole instead of the positive, as 
with the goat. It is in its meanderings on the 
mountain trails that it shines resplendent, but with 
a lustre wholly its own. On the mountain trail this 
distinct species of mule was never known to fail, 
although he has an exasperating and blood-curdling 
way of stumbling along over it that would raise the 
hair on a bald-headed man. Many a time I have 
watched the mule I was compelled to ride, with a 
view of discovering his methods of trying to scare 
me to death as payment for past injuries. Often- 
times the trail would lead past dizzy heights or 
cliffs, where one could look sheer down far enough 
to be dead before he reached the bottom should he 
fall, and every few feet along, the trail of a foot to 
a foot and a half in width would have tumbled in a 
foot or so and again taken up the original inclination 
of the mountain, or about that of the leaning tower 
of Pisa. Here the mule would always be sure to 
stick one foot and stumble a little bit, but always 
regain its equilibrium at the next step, having 
clearly done it intentionally, and out of pnre cus- 
sedness. One can imagine the cool Alpine zephyr 
that is wafted up the dorsal-vertebre atsuch moments. 
—-Lieu. Schwatka in Boston Transcript. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 

Communications for the Editor to be addressed 20 Fulham 
Road, S.W. 

Original articles and reports should be written on one side 


only of the paper, and authenticated by the names and addresses 
of the writers, not necessarily for publication. 


DR. FLEMING AND THE TRAMWAY COMPANY. 
Oxtp Me.prvum, N.B. 
Sir, 

My name has been introduced by Mr. Banham in your 
columns in connection with a subject which certainly re- 
quires notice, viz., Army Veterinary Surgeons competing 
with their professional brethren in civil practice. — 

Your correspondent ‘F.M.H.J.” has put the issue on 
wide grounds, but Mr. Banham endeavours to drag it down 
to the petty level of a personal quarrel. Away from home, 
and ill as I am, I must for the time pass by the inaccuracies 
as to fact in Mr. Banham’s letter. I am sure he writes in 
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good faith. We were fellow students together, and I am 
sure he would have modified his remarks and spoken to the 
veterinary world differently had he first communicated 
with me. I conclude he has rushed into print because 
his commanding officer gave the order. 

I must ask Mr. Banham to reconsider his assertion that 
my services were dispensed with because the Directors 
wanted a radical change. His information must have come 
from a tainted source. 

On my return to London I will write more. 

Yours truly, Arex. B. Danteu. 


Bik, 

Years agol had the honour of being in the Service and 
have ever since maintained an interest in all itsdoings I 
also take an interest in The Veterinary Record, and would 
fain not believe that its Editor ‘ blows up the flame of pro- 
fessional discord for no other reason than that he may 
handily boil his own pot.” Further, I am interested in the 
National Veterinary Association and its zealous and popu- 
lar Hon. Sec., who I should be sorry to think acted either 
as jackall to one editor, or viper to the other. Finally, I 
have long had a great admiration for the gentleman who 
has been our President more than once, who is our most 
prolific writer, and who has made for himself a great public 
position. ; 

He has told us, in his own editorial words, ‘‘ we had no 
interests to serve but those of the profession, to the welfare 
and progress of which we have devoted our life, our energies, 
and our means,” and I do not wish to doubt this assertion. 

Thus inspired by a wide spread feeling of admiration for 
all the dramatis persone of the little professional drama now 
unfolding in your columns, I beg to offer a quotation from 
the ‘‘ Biglow Papers ”’:- 


I du believe with all my soul 
In the gret Press’s freedom, 
To pint the people to the goal 
And in the traces lead ’em, 
Palsied the arm that forges yokes 
At my fat contracts squintin’, 
An’ withered be the nose that pokes 
Inter the National printin’! 


I du believe in being this 
Or thet, as it may happen, 
One way or t’other handiest is 
To ketch the people nappin’, 
It nin’t by princerples nor men 
My preudent course is steadied — 
| scent which pays the best, an’ then 
Go into it bald-headed. 


In short I firmly du believe 
In Humbug generally, 
For its a thing thet I perceive 
To hev a solid vally ; 
This heth my faithful shepherd ben, 
In pasturs sweet heth led me, 
An’ this'll keep the people green 
To feed ez they hev fed me. 


I should like to feel quite sure that it has no application 
Yours respectfully, “Srxex.” 
‘Let the galled jade wince, 


our 8s “Ss . 
_Ep] houlders are unwrung 


BLOODLESS OPERATIONS 
Sin, , 
I should be glaa if any of your reade 
plain the best method of making 
obtained Prof. Smith’s rubber bandage and tourniquet 
do not see that they have any advantage over a ack oe 
still not quite satisfactory) plan which I have ad 4 te (tor 
— years, — which I need not describe ne 
may not have properly applied Profescar 
arrangement. hectiiiees” I *., epg age 
readers are able to explain the modus ( poe 
someone of them will kindly do so 


Yours truly, 


aders would kindly ex- 
« limb bloodless. I ‘have 


Smith’s 
nany of your 
perandi, and perhaps 
, and thus enlighten, 


A Counrry PRACTITIONER. 
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Veterinary Medical Societies—Addresses. 


Borper Counties V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. J. Donald, r.x.c.v.s., Wigton, Cumberland. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J. Armstrong, u.R.c.v.s., Penrith, Cumberland 


CaucuTtTa V.A. 
Pres: Mr. Greenhill, m.n.c.v.s. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. T. Assheton Smith, 
156 Dhurrumtollah, Calcutta, 


CentraL V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. Alfred Broad, F.R.c.v.s., 
8 Finchley-road, St. John’s Wood. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Sidney Villar, r.x.c.v.s., Harrow-on-the-Hill, 


Eastern Counties V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. J. E. Kitchin, m.n.c.v.s., Norwich. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. R. &. Barcham, M.n.c.v.s., 
Paston, nr. Walsham, Norfolk. 


Vet. Mep. Assn. or IRELAND. 
Pres: Mr.C. Steel, r.r.c.v.s., 12 North-circular-road, Dublin 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J. McKenny, m.R.c.v.s., 
116 Stephens-green-west, Dublin. 


LancasHirg V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. E. Faulkner, m.nr.c.v.s., Knott Mill, Manchester. 
Alon. Sec : Mr. A. Leather, r.x.c.v.s. 2 Tariff-street, Liverpool 


LincounsHIRE V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. B. Freer, M.8.c.v.s., Uppingham. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. F. L. Gooch, F.n.c.v.s., 

Stamford, Lincolnshire. 


Mipianp Countizs V.A. 
Pres: Mr.-Beddard, m.R.c.v.s., Wolverhampton. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. John Malcolm, r.R.c.v.s., 
Holiday-street Wharf, Birmingham. 


Nationa Vet. AssociaTION. 
Pres: Professor Pritchard, 5 Regents Park-road, London. 
Sec: Mr. G. A. Banham, r.r.c.v.s., Downing-st., Cambridge. 
Treas. and Chairman of Prov. Com: Mr. F. Wragg, F.B.0.V.8y 
17 Church-lane, Whitechapel. ; 
Local Sec: Mr. Sidney Villar, M.R.c.v.s., Harrow-on-the-Hill 


Norty or Enauanp V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. J. Gofton, M.R.c.v.s., 
65 Church-way, North Shields. 
Sec: Mr. G. R. Dudgeon,.n.c.v.s., 
Matlock-street, Sunderland. 


Royan Counties V.M.A. 
: Mr. G. A. Drewe, m.r.c.v.s., Abingdon, Berks. 
Sec: Mr. H. Kidd, r.n.c.v.s., Hungerford, Berks. 


Royau Scortisy V.S. 
Mr. Reid, m.n.c.v.s., Auchtermuchty. 
Sec: Mr. W. D. Fairbairn, m.R.c.v.s., 


Hon. 


Pres 
Hon. 


Pres: 


Hon. Cupar, Fifeshire 


ScorrisH Mertrroproritan V.M.S. 
Mr. C. Cunningham, M.R.c.v.s., 
Slateford, nr. 
Sec: Mr. Rutherford, m.R.c.v.s., ’ 
12 Bread Street, Edinburgh. 


Sovrn Duruam AND Nortn Yorssume V.M.A. 
Mr. J. Nettleton, Northallerton. ' 
Sec: Mr. W. Awde, Stockton-on-Tees. 


Sournern Counties V.M.S. 
Professor W. Pritchard, 
5 Regents-park-road, London, 
Sec: Mr. E. A. Hollingham, E 
79 Anerley Road, London, 8.4. 


Pres: 
Edinburgh. 


Hon. 


Pres: 
Hon. 


Pres: NW. 


Hon. 


Western Counties V.M.A. 
Mr. J. P. Heath, m.R.c.v.s., Southernhay, Exeter. 
Sec: Mr. W. Penhale, r.x.c.v.s., Barnstaple, Devo. 


West or Scormanp V.M.A. 
Mr. A. Robinson, F.R.c.v.s., NB 
37 West Burn-street, Greenock, N.2- 
Mr. James Weir. 
Yorxsurre V.M.A. 


: Mr. W. Lodge, m.n.c.v.s., Dewsbury. 
Sec: Mr. W. F.Greenhalgh, M.R.c.v.8., 


Pres: 
Hon. 


Pres: 
Hon. Sec: 


Pres 


Hon. Hunslet, Leeds 





